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Original. 


I do not smile when thou art near— 
I do not sigh when thou art gone, 

And when thy sweet voice greets mine ear, 
I scarcely seem to list the tone, 

But angels might be charmed to hear 
And yet my heart is all thine own. 


My spirit hath been schooled by years 
Of stern, corroding misery, 

To hide within itself its cares, 
And will not, *neath another’s eye, 

Allow those silent speakers, tears, 
To tell its depth of agony. 


Yet could’st thou see me when alone 
Weep over many a faded dream, 
My youthful hopes too quickly flown, 


their intrusion. A mighty eagle hovering, guardian-like, 
around, it, and by its omnipotence insuring safety to every 
thing that is beneath his sheltering wings. Have I need to 
ij tell you that this remarkable dish signifies our own beloved 
country? It is the union of all that is lovely, good and desi- 
rable. She stands alone as the fairest among ten thousand, 


|in her glory!!' No wonder that there are so many who would 
like to have the carving of this dish. 
| But these are not the only privileges of an author; nay, they 
extend much further. As space vanishes by the mere wink 
| ofthis eye, so does time. The past, the present and the fu- 
ture are all one tohim. A thousand years is to him like a day, 
and a’day like a thousand years. But not orily time and space, 
| seasons and the whole vegetable and animal world are at his 
command, but even the boasted “lords of creation,” from the 








amid the whole inhabited globe. Alone in her blessings, alone | 


|the overseer of a country seat of ours; and after his disease 
the honor of governor of “Friendship-hall,” as the little farm 
was named, was conferred on Paul, who with his old mother 
i and two servants were the only occupants of the place, the 
|| two or three summer months excepted, when our family were 
|| in the habit of leaving the noise and bustle of the capital, and 
in rural liberty recreate themselve far away in word and deed 
|from the formal restraints of town. Paul and myself were 
nearly of the same age, and as our acquaintance began in 
childhood, I might almost say we were friends from the cradle 
uf; it will not be wondered at, that a friendship grew and 
strengthened between us, for many happy years, unmarred by 
the iron barriers of our different stations of life. As boys, 
| whenever I was at the farm, we were inseperable. And many 
' were the mischevious exploits, in which we embarked. There, 
was nota tree so high, that we had not visited its top, nor a 





| 
| 





king to the slave, and by far more, the master-work of crea-| pondso deep the bottom of which we had not explored. And 
tion—woman, with all her loveliness and endearments, has to | woe to the milkhouse, the chickens and eggs, birds and squir- 
” appear before him whenever his caprice or imperial will bid |\rels, when Friendship-hall contained such a trio as Pau’, 
hersotodo. Taking all this for granted, (and who dares deny | Jeannette and myself. Jeannette, was a beautiful little girl, 
| it?) it must seem strange to us how to account for all the mise- |, when I became acquainted with her, about eight years oid, 
— rable trash that is issued, daily and hourly, by hundreds of!) belonging to a neighboring farm, where her parents lived. 
orlae ‘ || these “king of kings,” or, I would say, beggars of beggars,|) She and Paul, were the whole’year round, constantly togeth- 
What a glorious eminence an author is placed on! He is, || “the authors.” ‘There is but one way - for it, and || er, and from this reason only may be aitributed the attach- 
indeed, “the monarch of all he surveys; that is, with Hifs||/that is, the plea of that natural imper m which every || ment that bound two persons together, in all other respects so 
imaginary vision. Who would not be an author? Here Iam, |author labors under. It is the want of self-knowledge. If very differently constituted. Paul was of rather a bashfull 
seated in my little garret room—nobody knows me or cares || they, in connection with their other advantages, possessed tliat || disposition, reserved uot only to strangers, but also to his 
about knowing me. My pockets are not overly lined with the || great key-stone of learning; then, indeed, they would not | nearest friends. Mild and unassuming in his manners, he 
good things of this world, and my elbows are rather a “leetle | be such a set of poor miserable sinners as: by far the greater || was easily imposed upon. Nevertheless he did not want en. 
too sharp” for my venerable coat;—yea, take me just as I am, || portion of them, now are; of course present company always | ergy or courage whenever the occasion required. Of a noble, 
wit and every thing else, and it would be as much as the bar. || excepted. heart and endowed with the nicest feelings of right and wrong. 
gain if I would bring twenty-five cents under the hammer;|| I was led into these strange remarks by meditating on a when once aroused from his Iethergy, his eye would sparkle 
and yet for all, with this grey goose quill which I am now || subject worthy of my grey goose-quill, of which I have spo- | with a fire that told any thing but cowardice. To serve those 
flourishing against the two-penny tallow candle before me, I | ken In the very short period of ten minutes my mind has || he loved, no danger was too great, no labor too fatigueing. 
hold the destinies of a world in the hollow of my hand. I || traversed the whole world, and peeped through every key-hole || He was indeed, what we might term, “a splendid rusties™ 
can create and I eandestroy. Only think, gentle reader, what || of human habitations. I saw some strange, very strange || In Jeannette, it appeared to me as if nature had tried herself, 
immense power I wield. The whole globe is stretched out || things, and many and varied were the subjects that presented || to form a perfect whole of the most contradictory substances. 
before me like a well spread table in a banquet hall. Yonder || themselves for my consideration. But after all, it seems a| Possessed with the kindest feelings to every one, but especial- 
smoking pudding, with the arrack sauce burning in all its va- || mighty piece of folly to hunt for that in the regions of fancy || ly to her friends, she took a delight in teasing and plaging 
riety of colors, is a pretty good substitute for Vesuvius or || which we have so much nearer at hand in the stores of our || them, when she could. Composed of the most timid temper- 
Etna. The frozen crust and the ice cream do very well as |; own experience. Considcring this, I have come to the conclu- | ament, she would nevertheless undertake the most daring acts, 
tepresentatives for Siberia, Grecnland, or any of the like com- || sion that 1, for the present, will let fiction alone, and in the || for the sake of gaining applause. Modest to a fault, yet ambi- 
fortable places. The golden oranges, the superb maccaronies, || place of it, try to entertain you with a little story that, if it/| tious in the highest degree. Her inmost wishes were to 
and the inviting grapes remind me of lovely Italy, and unhappy || has nothing else to recommend it, at least it has thut which is, | “please,” her ruling passion “to command.” 
but not less luxuriant Spain. The weighty and substantial || now-a-days, a mighty scarce article, “the truth.” One little incident that happened, while all three of us were 
piece of roast beef, proudly floating in its own essence, is a|} My noble reader, if perchance you should think that I might ! children, may more fairly illustrate, the relative characters of 
fair emblem of old England. The potatoes on its right,. have gone about my business at once, without bothering you || our heroes, than any description thereof, that I might at- 
bonnyeake on its left are the coat of arms of Ircland and with my philosophical remonstration, I have merely to say | tempt. 
land. Here is the dricd salmon for Sweeden, the oyster fe hat your thoughts are exactly the same that mine would be, We were one day, as usual, rambling througa the woods, 
Norway. The white and delicious corn stands here as the ere you mevand I you. Unaware of it myself, I noted down, | when Jeanette’s eagle eye espied a bird’s nest on the utmost 
boast of old Denmark. Yonder frogragout, surrounded by || on the paper before me, the sublime ideas, that pro and con || top of an enormous poplar. 
the choicest preserves, and the long rows of sparkling cham- || were debated within my own mind. And whereas we, in the | “Paul,” said she, in the most winning voice, “I wish you 
pagne cannot be mistaken. The name of revolutionary France || extravagant age, in which we live, cannot ask a man, woman , would get me that nest.” 
8 imprinted in legible letters on the brow of every frog, as || or child, “how do yo do,” without making some explanatory | “I cannot get it Jenny, it is too high up,” was Paul’s re- 
well as on the neck of every bottle. The Westphalian ham || remarks, much less, write two lincs of sense without prefacing || ply. — 
Tepresents Germany, and the delicious sourcrout the land of | them with fifty lines of nonsense, I thought, that these ob- H “Too high up,” said she imitating his voice, “too high up 
the Dutch. But luxuriant and inviting as all these bounties || servations might serve for that purpose as well as any thing | and you will be a man, fie, you are a coward.” 
we, yet they are all_put in the shade by one enormous dish on || else, that my pen might produce. But now I have done, and | Hardly had these words passed her lips, before Paul, blush- 
the west end of the table. At a distance it appears to you like || will do myself the pleasure to introduce you to my heroes in | ing with indignation, was climbing up the tree. Further and 
a chaos, you can hardly make out any ingredient whatsoever. I less, than no time at all. | further he went, till swinging himself out on a tender branch, 
But come a little nearcr, and you will wonder at the system || Among all the lads in the beautiful villiage of D—— there | he made one desperate jump, and the nest was in his hand. 


displayed. In this single dish you will find twenty six distinct || was none handsomer, none merrier, none better, and none | [n the meanwhile Jeannette stood motionless, with her eyes 
Parts, 


I know that thou no more would’st deem 
I am the cold unfeeling one— : 
The heartless creature that I seem. 


LOVE IN A COTTAGE, 



























vature, In it you will perceive collectively all, and more than | 


al, that the whole balance of the table could produce. And | 
What is still more remarkable, while the other dishes are sur- || 
‘ounded by tnillions of flies, destroying every thing within | 


‘heir reach, this single dish is wonderfully preserved against || 





each of them abounding in the most munificent gifts of | more thought of, than Paul Lefevre-—One might truly say, || wide open, aud her face as pale as death. Every bend that 


that he was the pride as well as the idol of the parish. Old | Paul would make, a shrick of anguish would escape her com- 
and young, men and women, rich. and poor, sounded his praise || pressed lips. And when at last the couragous feat was per- 
as one of the cleverest fellows the village ever produced. And | formed, and Paul silently laid the nest at her feet. The tears 
never perhaps was eulogy more deservedly bestowed, than when |came gushing from her eyes in torrents. She flew at him 
on Paul. I knew him well. His father had for many years been i and clung around his neck, calling «im by the tenderest name 


* 


iene ee 
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and would not let him go, until he, had promis 
would forgive her, for requiring the risk he had made. 


Entering college and from that into busiuess, I for several | saying: 
years almost entirely lost sight of my former friends. Per- || “Yes, my friend, I will confess to you my wretchedness. I 





haps once a year, I would for a day or so visit Friendship hall, 
but then my attention was called to so many different objects | 
and my stay so short, that a hearty shake hands was nearly 
all the communication I had with either of the parties. 

In the meanwhile time wore on and those, who but yester- 
day were happy playing children, had, become initiated more 
or less into the cares and perplexities of the world. For rea- 
sons but known to mysclf, I had determined, to leave my na- 
tive land, my home, my ali. It wasa resolution secretly nur- 
sed for years. I had almost familiarized myself with the idea, 


but,” continued he, in a low voice, “it is all over now.” 
Without recapitulating the whole of our conversation I will | 
merely say, that I learnt from Paul, not more than I had an- 
ticipated. He loved Jeannette with all the fervency of a sim- | 
ple and noble heart. And no doubt but she reciprocated his | 
attachment. But Jeannette was a coquette. Her misguided, 
ambition and foolish pride caused her to lend a willing ear to) 
the flatteries of several young men of the neighborhood. But | 
of bidding adicu to every thing, that makes life holy and de-| 2 short time ago, as Paul told me, Paige A thing went on smoothly; 
sirable; and fancy had been busy, to paint out to me in glowing but a new schoolmaster came to the village. He wrote poctry, | 
colors, the hidden charms of distant climes. But the moment and made Jeannette the heroine of some of his productions, | 
of separation drew nigh, illusion vanished, and a desponding And then was poor Paul sacrificed for the sake of some ics: 
courage, faintly bordering to insanity was the prevailing feel- rable rhymes. aig 
jing of a tormented heart.—To leave a home a cherished home. | “My peace is gone,” said Paul, “and if it was not for my | 
To leave schoolmates, friends, the early associations of a 
To forsake a mother, that loved me with all the 
O Memory, memory, 


leave a place that now is loathsome to me.” 

| “Nonsense, Paul!” I exclaimed. “Try again; that is my | 
motto. Fient heart never won fair lady. Jeannette serves | 
you badly, it is true; but, nevertheless, if she really loves you | 
all will yet be well. I will think the matter over to-night, and | 
to-morrow I will see Jeannette.” 


happy youth. 
tenderness of a fond, devoted mother. 
would that thou wert less faithful! 
Before my departure, I once more wished to sce the place 
where I had spent so many happy hours, and to take, perhaps 


the last, farewell of my former playmates. Accordingly 
one afternoon I mounted my horse, and bent my way for Here our conversation was cut short by the appearance of) 


Friendship hall. It was almost dusk when I arrived. The | the old lady, wno came to invite us to supper. After I had 
little village in which it was situated was in a complete up- | done full honor to mother Licfevre’s johnny cakes and other 
roar, a recruiting officer from a neighboring garrison having | gooddies, | went out in the lovely autumn to take a stroll through 
taken up his quarters in the “Blue Inn,” the main tavern of the village enone I had not proceeded far when I perceived 
the village. And the sound of the drum and, fife that proceed. * Young man in uniform coming right toward me. We had 
ed from the open windows, no doubt, made many a heart beat nearly passed each other when he accosted me ina wellknown 
quicker and pressed some precious tears from many a timid Y!CC— 

“Why L » my dear L 

“William, my noble boy, what a happy meeting 

In a few words all was explained. William P had 
been an intimate college friend of mine. A few years ago he 
had joined a regiment, and was now the commanding officer | 
of the recruiting expedition. Arm in arm we strolled along, 
round, from the old lady down to John, the cow boy, and an. "4 in delightfal communion over the past, gathering flowers 
swered about one tenth of the questions that were put to me | for present nti As we were about separating for the | 
from all sides, we entered the kitchen, old Hector leading the | night I accidenta n entioned Paul and his misfortunes, and | 
way and John bringing up the rear. All my entreatics not- | William, seeming interested, I told him\the whole story, not 
withstanding, the old lady would not allow me a seat in this, | °™itting Paul's resolution to join the military. 
her sanctuary. Nothing would do, but I must go in the par-| “Join the military!” exclaimed W., “by Jupiter, I have a 
lor, and with Paul as company, await the preparations for sup. | plan that will test#hte lady’s spunk.” 
per. I could not help noticing the change that had taken “And pray what is it?” inquired I, rather curious. 
place in Paul. His voice, that was always as clear as the “Why,” said William, “nothing more nor less than that your 
mountain echo, seemed broken and languid. In the place of friend must join my company.” 
entertaining me, as he was wont to do, about the charms of a! “And get relieved from his troubles by some philanthropic | 
country life, his good luck in gaming, fishing, and other sports, | cannon ball 
and tlie pleasures he had in store for me, he now would dwel}, “No, sir, you do not understand me. It shall be all sham. | 
on my near departure in the most desponding terms, and sigh- | But,” contivued he, “such rus de guerre is better discussed by 
ing, repeat over and over again, “that he would thus loose the! a bottle of champagne than in the damp night air. So no 
only friend he had on earth.” Though I full well knew the | denial—to my quarters.” 
honesty of heart and sincerity of attachment of Paul, yet I Ina few minutes we were comfortably seated in the parlor 
could not help thinking that something beside my departure of the “Blue Inn,” the sparkling wine by no means infringing 
preyed on the mind of my friend. on the comforts of the scene. 

“Paul!” said I, why so sorrowful about my departure? You! “My plan is this;” said W. “You send Paul here in the 
will have plenty of friends left. There are my brothers, and) morning, and I will take good care that the report be spread 
above all, your kind old mother, and then Jeannette.” | that he has joined us. In the meanwhile you visit his frail | 

“Jeannette!” he replicd, with a deep drawn sigh,“Yes, Jean. fairy, and with a face of woe, tell her the same story, and my 
nette, she is a fine girl, and happy the man that dare call her word for it, if she cares any thing for him, she will come to 
his friend.” "terms, or my name shall not be lieutenant W.” 

Short as this speech of his was, yet it was enough for an) Though no friend to romantic experiments, yet I could not 
old colleague to find out where the shoe pinched. I knew at. help thinking W’s plan a good one, under these circumstances. 
once that Paul was in love, and I hnew the parties concerned So I readily acquiesced; and as the bottle was nearly empty, 
too well not, in a moment, to conceive how matters stood. _| I arose to seek my own lodgings. 

“True, Paul,” I continued, “Jeannette isa fine girl,and I | “L——!” said William, detaining me, “is the girl hand- 
suppose sie does not want for beaux.” | some?” 

“She has plenly of them,” said Paul, rather peevishly. “As a Hebe,” replied I. 

“Among whom Paul Lefevre is the foremost. Am I right, “Stop a moment,” said he. “Perhaps I better go and sce 
Paul,?” her.” 

“Me!” said Paul; “do you mean me?” || “Never mind, my dear fellow, I will attend to that. Young! 

It appeared to me, in spite of the darkness that surrounded | officers, you know, are generally bad diplomatists, especially 
us, that I could see his blushes. One thing, however, is cer- | when a young and pretty girl is in the issue.” 
tain—I could feel his trembling hand and hear his quivering | “But, L , 1 really think that you might——” | 
voice. So following up my advantage, I posted myself right || “Keep you at a distance, my dear William. Mars and Ve- 
before him, put my hands on his shoulders, and with the full- ‘nus are too great cronies to venture them incontact. So now, | 














mneiden. , is it possible!” 

I fastened my horse to the fence, and unperceived I would | 4 
have stolen up and surprised my friend, had it not been for “old 
Hector,” the house dog, who, instantly recognising his old 
friend, by the joyous haloo of his welcome, brought the whole 


family out of doors. After having had a cordial greeting all 








Lbhd 








poor old mother I would join the soldiers this very day, and | 


od her, that he I See nltenai yet, he sat motionless: but then, as if gather- | I heard W. grumbling while I was descending the tai 
| ing courage from desperation, he warmly grasped my hand,|/I did not reply; but with my thoughts full of to-morrow hes. 


|tened home, where Paul was waiting for me. 
It was with the utmost difficulty, that I could persuade Pan 


love Jeannette—love her to distraction. Her parents favor my ‘into our scheme. His noble soul shrunk from the thon ht of 
| wishes, and once I thought that she also shared my feclings—| thanking stratagem, for that which his open and inal pr 
0- 


ingen could not attain. Only by picturing to himin jt; 
rue colors, Jeannettes character, and by showing him the ne- 
| cessity of such a step, to test her love, I at last succeeded, 
| Every thing arranged for the performance of the drama, we 
|separated; he in supposition to live over in the regions of fane 

|his woes and weals, I,—but that is nobody’s business, . 
By dawn of day I was up, and out in the dewy fields, ] 
}went up on the hill, back of the village, and by the light of 
the rising and glorious sun, I feasted my eyes on the beauties 
| of the surrounding landscape. Every thing was unchanged 
since the time I was a boy. There was the village ein, 
the graveyard, the fishpond, the court house, the beautiful 
willow trees in front of the parson’s house,—in short all seem. 
ed to have withstood the decay of time,—men only, had 
changed, suffered and died. I had not enjoyed my solitude 
long, when I was joined by Paul, and a little afterwards by 
William, The latter seemed very much pleased with Pau,’s 
unaffected honesty, and was now full of “his glorious experi. 
ment,” as he pleased to term it. After having once more re- 
hearsed our different parts, we parted, not to meet again but 
on the scene of action. 

Breakfast over I repaired to Jeannettes house. She had es. 
pied me at a distance, and in seeming extacies she run out to 
meet me. She was indeed, a_ beautiful girl, and fascinating 
beyond description. When she spoke, the swect smile that 
played around her lovely mouth, the fire that not unfrequent- 
ly lighted her black eyes, and than, as by magic could change 
itself into the most melancholy cast. Her raven locks that 
alighted on a snowy neck,—truly she was made to conquer.— 


Slowly we proceeded to the house. And their we did not 
tarry long. But -after having had a little chat with the old 
gentleman and lady, Jeannette put on her sunbonnet, gave 
me herlittle. basket to carry, and out we sallied in the wild 
and lovely woods. Time passed+on rapidly- More than two 
hours had we been rambling, and with shame do I confess, 
that her loveliness, her naivete had almost unnerved me for 
the task. It seemed to me a hidious sin, even for a moment 
to darken the brilliancy of these eyes, that now abounded in 
joyful spirits. But it had to be done. So retracing our steps 
we took a seat in a little bower, once put up by the hands of 
Paul, as a birth day present for Jeannette. Gaily and care- 
lessly were we talking, when on a sudden I stopped short in 
the midst of a sentence, and sighingly remarked: 

“It is a melancholy thought indeed, that while one little 
part of the human race are enjoying themselves, the great 
bulk are suffering under the trials and lashes of misfortune.” 

“And pray Mr. Philosopher,” ask Jeannette gaily, “what 
makes you turn so serious at once.” 

“Jeannette,” said I, “with all the solemnity possible. My 
visit here this morning is of a more serious nature, than you 
may think.” : 

“Do not frighten me dear L but tell me at once if any thing 
sad has happened.” 

“Be calm Jeannette,” seid I,” what I have to tell you, Ja- 
mentable as it is, yet it cannot effect you. You have no sym- 
pathy for the mislead victim of a hopeless love.” 

‘And-who is that victim?” she asked with tremulous voice. 

“It is Paul Lefevers.” 

“Paul,” she screamed wildly, “did you say Paul. What of 
him, tell me, for mercy’s sake tell me.—” 
~ “You will hear it soon enough,” I replied. “It will carry 
his poor, old mother to the grave before her time.” 

When at first I spoke, Jeannette sat on the bench opposite 
me. But as I progressed she had arisen, and with her hands 
‘leaned on the little table between us, her eyes were fixed 
| steadily on mine, a8 if to read my inmost thoughts. When I 
{had uttered the last sentence, she came close up to me, her 
eyes looked wild, and her features bore the mark of the agony 
‘of the soul within. She laid hold of my arm and with a 
sepulchral voice exclaimed. * : 

“[,, did you come here to murder me? if not let me hear 
the worst, let me hear all, only free me from this horrible sus- 











” 
| pense. 


“Know then,” said I, at the same time arising from my 
seat and gently disengaging her hold,” Paul Lefevre has 





ness of my voice exclaimed— ! good night, and recollect our agreement.” 
“Confess it, Paul—you are in love!” ; “Well,” said W., a little out of humor, “if you cannot be 
Paul dropped his head, but said nothing. ‘satisfied otherwise; but I rather think that I am entitled to! 
“Paul!” said I, “but a few minuets ago and you called me i some reward.” 

your best friend, and now you hesitate to share with that friend;| “You shall certainly have a bid to the wedding.” 

your cares and troubles.” “Pshaw—a wedding! Then all the fun is over.” 





- 


joined the solciers:” 

Had a thunderbolt descended from heaven, and struck before 
us, it could not have had a more frightful effect on Jeannette, 
than had these few words. She gave one piercing scream, 
and fainting, she would have fallen to the ground, had I not 
caught her in my arms. Having procured assistance, We 
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Ss 


carried the poor girl, senseless to the house, where leaving | than I have to write, and more patience than you my gentle 


her in the hands of her friends, I retired, promising to return reader, have to peruse it. 
in a little while. Morning came, and with it my heaven-like office as reliever 


When doing so, I was told, that she had recovered, and || and comforter. When I called to see Jeannette, I learned 
wished to see me immediately. I found her seated on the | 
sofa, her face pale and ghastly, and the tears streaming in tor.) before. Her head had not known rest, nor her eyes sleep. 
rents from her lovely eyes. Silently I took a seat beside her. Well, said I to myself, her miseries shall be at an end. So 
For a few moments nothing was heard, but the sobbing of a | bursting open the door, I run up towards her, and with the 


pleeding heart. At last she asked me: | fulness of real felt joy exclaimed: 
«Have you seen him?” | Thank God Jeannette,” Paul is free! 


«J have,” was my short reply. || Interesting as the details of this scene might be, yet I am 
“Did he mention my name, nay,” she continued violently, | compelled to snm up in few words, all" have to say: I told 
«did he not curse my memory?” | her, that the commanding general had ordered Paul’s release, 
“Jeannette,” said I softly, “Paul never cursed any body; | on the special condition, that they be married this _ day- 
much less, one that he loved and still loves, more than life, This being necessary for him, as apology, to his superiors. I 
shall not attempt, to picture the meeting of the lovers, nor 
|will I dwell on the lovely blushes of the fair maiden, when 
strain, “I have murdered his happiness. O God, my God, is || she promised my young friend, the officer, to comply with the 
orders of the general. Enough! peace and happiness had 


| 
there no hope?—none?” 

I could no longer be the witness to such miseries. More-|| usurped the reign of misery and wretchedness. That even- 
So | 


over I began to think, that the joke had begn carried far f ‘ 
enough. So gently taking hold of her hand I consolingly said: | ship-hall, and the whole village was illuminated, and the merry 


“Compose yourself my dear friend. As long as there is| 
life, there is also hope.” 





home and liberty.” | 
“O wretch that Iam,” she exclaimed in the most agonising 


|Hymen. Mars being entirely forgot in the enjoyment of the 
“Hope,” she said with a smile that made me shudder, || Substantial viands and excellent wine, with which mother Le- 

“Hope for the traitor? yes, save in the grave there is hope.” | fevre regaled the performers. All was joy and uproar. My 
“Jeannette, despond not. Perhaps yet, you may be made friend William was in extacy, and more than once had I to 

happy. Paul has powerful friends.” /remind him, that he only was sent to recruit for the bearded 
“And suppose,” said she, “that his escape from bontiage | Part of humanity. —_ 

were possible, what hope would there be for me. Would he | Amidst all the tumult and jollity, my retreat from the scene 


ever again deign to look at the destroyer of his peace, at me of bustle was not noticed. By my friend, the cowboy I had 
|| got my horse saddled, and placed near the outer fence. 


|was late when I left the merry company, and sable night 
|seemed even darker, by the brilliancy of the light I had just 
|left.. With melancholy forebodings I once more paced the 
|| little garderi, and for a moment revelled in every bower there. 
Then going back to the yard, I took an affectionate fare- 








in. 
imy feelings. With his forepaws leaning against my aching 


|| when a last, I turned from him, his whinings sounded long 
and piercing in my ears. When I had locked the gate after 


|forever. I took a long, long look, at every object visible, then 
gaining my impatient steed, I gave the noble animal full | 
|reigns, and by midnight I reached my mothers house. 

Three dcys afterwards, I bid my native home, perhaps, the 
E. 














that wontonly betrayed him.” 
“Love never begot hatred. Love, Jeannette, is ever ready 
to forget evils, and lovingly to receive the repenting sinner.” 
I had now brought her to the point, that I had in view, to 
the deep conviction of her own follies, and the. misery that 
she had caused. And I had convinced myself, that she sin-| 
cerely loved, and that once his, she would make an excellent 
wife. The difficulty now was, how to bring about the intend- | 
ed crisis, without interfering too suddenly with the cure itself. 
“Jeannette,” said I again, “there is hope left. Though 
vague and uncertain, yet there is hope.” 
The confident tone in which I spoke these last words seem- 
ed to have the desired effect. Her eyes sparkled with intense 
delight, when she said: 
“Do not raise hopes within me, the disappointment of which 
Icould not, I would not outlive. But if there be any possible || 
way, by which to reverse this awful decree of misery, then last farewell. 
name it. And if it be in human power to perform, it shall | 
be done. I, poor and wretched as I am, I will do it or die MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
attempting nt” SECOND SERIES.—No., II. 
“You know,” said I, “the strict rules of military discipline, | eine - 
and by the cunning schemes they have to use, to gain recruits || —_— 
for the service, you may judge of the value that there is put | Influence of Language. 
on their acquisition. Once initiated, they are past the civil) Were not the outward world of creation adapted to our in- 
law, and nothing short, of the highest power can order or ner constitution, of how many pleasures should we be depriv- 
permit their release. Let me tell you, however, that I am an|/ed and to how many beauties, would we be insensible! How | 
intimate friend of the recruiting officer under whom Paul has | unenviable would be mind, if this conformity did not exist? 
enlisted, and warmly haye I interested myself in his behalf. | What value would its splendid capacities possess, if the world, 
My friend can do nothing on his own responsibility. But f in which it lives, were unsuitable for it? Nature’s benevo- | 
having made him fully acquainted with all the circumstances lence as well as her wisdom has been manifested in adapting 
connected with this melancholy affair, he has written to the the material part of her frame-work to our mental and moral 
commanding general on the subject, and, and on his decision | structure. 
depends our hopes. By to-morrnw morning, we will know | Among the numerous adaptations of the external world to our 
the result.” ‘minds, the power of language hold a conspicuous place. 
“Gracious Lord and Saviour, hear my prayers!” was all the | Though it may probably be viewed as the channel of inter. | 
Poor girl could say And down she went on her knees, and | course between mind and mind, yet it isa material adaptation. | 
with tearful eyes and a truly penitent heart, lifting up her! Formed as we are, such a material medium is indispensibly | 
Prayers to Him, the Father and comforter of all who seek || demanded, for how could spirit interchange with spirit—how | 
Him. I could hearts reciprocate—how could the intellectual in- 
On her entreaties, I promised her, that she should see Paul 'terests of our race be advanced—how could the purposes 
that evening. At dusk I took him to her house, and there I) of the social economy be answered, if it had not been insti- 
Witnessed a scene, that as a novel writer would say, “might | tuted? 
easier be imagined than described.” The poor girl was al. I Whence is it, that language has so mighty a power over us? 
most broken-hearted, and I could not but wonder at the for- | Whence is it, that it has the ability to awaken a tempest or | 
titude of Paul, that he did not betray himself. But he had | produce a calm, within? Whence is it, that the heart replies 
pledged his word to the contrary, and I knew we were safe. 'to its changeful modulations and yields itself to its magic | 
The separation of the lovers that evening, I shall never forget. | sway? Whence is it that it draws the tear at one time and 
Sobbing she clung to him, and it was only by main force that || paints a smile at another? Whence is it, that we are now ele. | 
I brought him away, leaving her exhausted in the arms of her || vated by joy and now buried in grief? Strange, mysterious | 
mother. |fact! Tis true, however, though our curiosity cannot be grat- | 
Lest this story, already too long, should be strung out | ified with an explanation. ’Tis true, that it has the power to! 
still longer, I shall say nothing on the agonies of Paul’s mo- || awaken sensations and excite feeling. | 
ther, whom to appease I had to initiate in the secret. Neither|| Notonly does the language of the lips thus operate, but also | 
can I dwell upon the gossiping of the villagers on this sup-||the language of the countenance. There is a language, that 
posed event. Enough, there was real and supposed troubles ||sounds nct in tones. It speaks in the eye and addresses us, 
all over the parish, which to relate, would take more time, || from the blushing cheek: It pictures the emotions of the bos- 





that she was in the parlor, where I had left her the evening || 


ing Paul Lefevre was united to Jeannette Fernandis. Friend- | 


;notes of the drum and fife sounded in honor of the success of | 


It | 


| well of old Hector. The poor brute seemed to understand | 


\| heart, his shining eyes rested, as if in sadness,on mine. And’| 


me, I felt as if the doors of Paradise had been closed for me, 


| 
| 


| 


om, and utters its sentiments in the expression of the counte- 
nance. 

Nature too has a language. From her thousand thrones 
she delivers her instructions to her children, calling them to 
the pursuance of virtue and happiness. Who can stand upon 
the shore of the ocean and listen to its loud-sounding chorus 
and not feel impressed with awe and overcome with indescrib- 
able emotions? Who can hear the reverberating thunder, rol- 
ing along the heavens, as if commissioned to startle the dead, 
and not be subdued with terror? Who can hear any of na- 
ture’s voices, and not be roused into excitement, or be calmed 
into serenity? Not for the poet alone, has she a voice. She 
speaks to us all. She tells us of her maker—she tells us of 
|| his goodness and mercy, and in tenderness, calls us back to 
him—from whom, we have wandered. 


i 


| 





THE MISER. 

Our idea of the miser is of a most unhappy character. 
What is there in the mere possession of unbounded wealth 
to produce enjoyment? What is there in hoarding up silver 
and gold to answer the loud demands of the lofty spirit, and 
satisfy the earnest desires, that are ever going out from it? 
Can it be, that the soul is of such low birth—impure nature 
and grovelling feelings as to derive pleasure from such a 
source? Can it be, that the original traces of holiness are so 
entirely gone as to suffer such objects to engross all its facul- 
ties? So it is. Oh! depravity, how deep thy hold how 
numerous thy manifestations? 

Let this passion gain admittance into the soul and the other 
passions become, as it were, extinct. They are unable to oc- 
cupy the same habitation with it. They speedily retire and 
leave the whole mind to its operation. Benevolence, that had 
ere this, been accustomed, to plead the wants of the needy, 
hushes her eloquent voice. Justice no longer holds her scale 

with a firm hand, but leans to the side of interest. Hope whis- 
'| pers of nothing but pecuniary advantage. The social emotions - 
| become as dead as if he were the only living individual. 
What is the aspect of a country over which the hurricane has 
passed? What is the appearance of a flower-garden, after the 
tempest has visited it? Such is the condition of that heart, 
which has been brought under the rod of _Mammon. 
They tell us of the cruelties of Moloch and the inhumanities 
of Juggernaut. Sensibility weeps o’er the barbarities of Idol- 
atry and exerts all its abilities in order to ovefturn his lorg 
standing kingdom. There is a God that exacts more of his 
worshippers than any heathen Idol. There is an altar, that 
ceaselesly burns with humanity and justice. What altar is 
that? The altar of Mammon. 

This passion seems to defy eradication. From its entrench- 
ments, nothing earthly can force it. It unites itself with the 
very existence of the soul and cannot be divorced from it, but 
by the grace of Heaven. When repeated gratification has 
weakened the force of other passions—when adversity has 
crushed and age killed them, this passion retains all the vigor 
of youth. See that miser? The wrinkled brow—the dim 
sight and the faltering step tell him of approaching® death. 
Has he lost his love for his gold? No,no. The tremulous- 
ness will leave his tongue and the animation of boyhood will 
come to him, again, as he talks of speculation and trade. 
Despite of the infirmaties, that gather around him—despite 
of the repeated monitions of his coming end—despite of the 
advice of friends and the entreaties of the Gospel, he clasps his 
'treasures to his bosom and refuses to be parted from them. 
Pitiable object? Without the recollection of philanthropic ex- 
ertions—without the blessing of the orphan and widow—with 
/no tear to his name and no tribute to his memory, he decends 
| into the grave, for which, the community and the world, would 
| have long since spared him, without the least regret. ‘a. a. L. 


| 











THE ANGEL’S BIDDING. 


Brother, come up—oh leave the earth 
And all its sordid cares awhiie, 
And reassert thy heavenly birth, 
Where all creation’s glories smile— 
O hither come! 


Brother, come up—our skies are fair, 
No clouds come o’er the face of day, 
No storms defrom the balmy air 
That loves around our hills to play-— 
* Ohither come! 


Brother, come up!—the flowers that bloom 
In earth’s fair garden, fade and die, 
But here they waft-their soft perfume 
Thro’ heaven’s sweet vales eternally. 
O hither come! 


Brother, come up—let earth still lure 
The heart that loves a changing scene— 
Be thine the realms that still endure, 
In beauty perfect and serene. 
O hither come! 

































































































































‘THE FAITHLESS LOVER, 
A BALLAD. 
BY MRS. L. J. PEIRSON. 
Original. 
Beneath a willow weeping, 
In sad and funeral gloom, 
Lay blighted beauty sleeping 
In youth’s untimely tomb; 
And near a mourner wandered 
With lingering step, and slow, 
And in his bosom ponder’d 
The story of his woe. 


Thou great and just Jehovah, 
The wretched mourner said, 
Forgive a faithless lover, 
Who mourns his victim dead. 
When first | saw my Mary, 
Now sleeping in this tomb, 
She mov’d a smiling fairy 
In beauty’s summer bloom. 


Her soft blue eyes were brighter 
Than stars, in winter’s night; 
Her lovely bosom whiter 
Than snow upon the height; 
Her polish’d brow was shaded 
With curls of auburn hair, 
And silken locks invaded 
A neck divinely fair. 


The pale red rose was blushing 
Upon her angel face, 

And bright earnations flushing 
Her smiling lips to grace; 

Light grace was in her motion 
And form of slender size; 

She moved a gem of ocean, 
Though small, too rich to prize. 


I saw the little beanty, 
Aud passion fired his soul; 
But neither truth nor duty, 
My spirit could control. 
I wooed the lovely blossom, 
And she believed me true; 
For her untainted bosom 
No sly deception knew. 


Her gentle heart received me, 
And melted at my sighs; 

T vow'd and she believ’d me, 
And love was in her eyes; 

I was her fond heart’s treasure, 
Her dearest good below; 

My smile, her dearest pleasure, 
Was balm for every woe. 


{ held her to my bosom 
While hers beat high to bliss, 
And prest her cheek’s bright blossom 
With love’s impassion’d kiss. 
[ promised that I never 
Would be to her untrue; 
This heart, I said, forever 
Must beat with love for you. 


My love, she said, believe me, 
My soul is free from art; 
And if you do decieve me 
*T will break my trusting heart. 
If ever you forsake me, 
That hour will seal my doom; 
For agony will make me 
A victim to the tomb. 


TF mark’d, as she addressed me, 
Tears trembling in her eyes; 
Her plaintive voice oppressed me, 
Her bosom heav’d with sighs. 
I never will forsake you! 
With seeming truth I cried; 
[ hope e’er long to make you 
A fair and happy bride. 


But how the heart will vary, 
When passion sways the mind! 
{ soon forsook my Mary, 
So gentle, fair, and kind. 
Miranda’s beauty caught me, 
And she, ‘tis true, is fair; 
But all the dower she brought me 
Was mis’ry and despair. 


Miranda is a blossom 
That has no fragrant sweet, 
Within whose cruel bosom 
The bitter poisons meet. 
I made her breast my pillow, 
I took her to my soul} 
But ocean’s roaring billow, 
Is peace to her control. 


Meantime my cruel scorning 
Had piere’d my Mary’s breast; 
Yet on my bridal morning, 
She was a bidden quest; 
She came, but did not chide me, 
She was not made for wrath! 
She sat and wept beside me, 
With cheek as pale as death. 
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Oh how her charms were faded! 
How bitterly she sobb’d, 
In mourning garments shaded, 
Of every comfort robb’d; 
Her beauty, late so glowing, 
And eyes of heaven’s own blue, 
Were dim. The rose was bowing, 
Opprest with frozen dew. 


She was above dissembling, 
Ms hand she gently prest; 
Her lovely lips were trembling, 
Aud anguish wrung her breast. 
May God almighty bless you! 
With choaking voice she cried; 
May no wild woe distress you, 
Or wound your lovely bride. 


But Oh! when I am sleeping, 
From mortal sorrows free, 
Beneath yon willow weeping, 

Say Mary died for me! 

Then think how dear I Jov’d you, 
And how my poor heart bled; 
And think how false you prov’d to 

Poor Mary cold and dead. 


Earth has for me no treasure, 
Her every charin has fled; 
In vain were autuinn’s treasure, 
Or spring’s sweet blossoms spread. 
I can forget you never, 
Receive one parting kiss; 
Farewell to you forever,— 
Farewell to earthly bliss. 





novated by my sound and uninterrupted repose, that I had no 
disposition to renew my slumber. When I got into the top, I 
took my seat ona coil of rigging where I could lean back 
against the fancy-lines, and throwing my arm over the top- 
| rail, I was soon lost in contemplation of the beautiful scene, 
| I believe I said before that it was bright moonlight. Ag 
| far as the eye could reach, not a sail was in sight: but on 
| every side around us stretched the blue, interminable waves, 
till they met and seemed to mingle with the heavens.—The 
| sky above was gemmed with many a star; and large bodies of 
fleecy clouds every now and then drove across them, for a few 
} moments casting a deep shade over the ocean, which, as the 
|| moon again emerged, seemed, to a fanciful view, to dance and 
| sparkle with joy for the recovered radiance. As soon as the 
| watch was all mustered, the boatswain’s mate was ordered ‘to 
pipe down,’ or, in other words, to blow that peculiar note on 
| his whistle which signified to the poor fellows who had been 
H on deck from eight o’clock, that they might now seek their 
hammocks, and snatch a short repose, before they should again 
| be summoned to their wearisome duty. 

The noise of the retiring crew soon subsided; the hail of 
the lieutenanf who had just taken the deck, to each of the sta- 
|| tions where look-outs had been appointed, bidding them keep 
a bright look-out, had been made and answered; and the watch 
| —forecastle-men, waisters and after-guard—had all quietly 
snuggled down under the weather bulwarks, before the quar- 
ter-master reported one bell. 





Her lips were cold as clay; | morg wakeful than usual, and instead of stretching themselves 

My crue! heart selented, || out to sleep, huddled together in f tl 
And beat with wild dismay. “ee a cag apn ties hie and be- 
But ewan ten tone to case her, | gan to amuse themselves by telling stories—or, in their own 
Slow death had touch’d her bloom, phrase, by spinning yarns. Jack Gunn, the captain of the 
And fond affection gave her { starboard watch of maintop-men, was the first called on, and 
| with true sailor alacrity he immediately replied.—There never 
| was, from the time of the Argo, down to the frigate now on 
| the stocks atthe navy-yard, a more thorough man-of-was’s- 
| man than that same Jack Gunn. He had sailed in all kinds 
| of crafts from a Dutch lugger to a Yankee linc-of-battle ship; 
| he had fought under the flags of all nations, and it was even 


She kiss’d my hand, and fainted, || The maintop-men were not slow, in perceiving that I was 


A victim to the tomb. 
Then oft on evening’s stillness 
I heard her pensive song, 
In dying beauty’s chillness, 
It swept the vale along. 
And oft I’ve seen her wander, 
Her pale cheeks wet with tears, 
Where through the hemlocks yonder, 


‘ 
| 

Ae AB | surmised, from occasional words that he would accidentally 
| The gliding stream appears. 


let fall, that he had handled a sabre under the blood-red stand- 
ard of piracy. Whether this was so or not, he made no se- 
cret of his having been often engaged in desperate adventures 
on board of smuggling craft; and the number of suspicious 
| looking Frenchmen who recognised Jack, when the cutter to 
A : | which he belonged, was sometimes sent ashore while we were 
nd pray in chilling horror, ‘Sse ‘ ‘ 
To share my Mary’s grave. | lying at Cherbourg, bore no very favorable testimony in rela. 
Liberty, Pa. | tion to his former pursuits. Yet for all his recklessness of 
character, and for all the many unwarrantable enterprises in 
| which he had been engaged, Jack was a good fellow. His 
| vices were those which resulted from ignorance and thought- 
When I was a reefer, I once had the evil fortune to sail lesssness; his virtues were the warm impulses of a naturally 
| under the command of a captain, who, in nautical technicals, excellent heart, which, properly nurtured an cultivated, 
was very justly termed the hardest -horse in the navy; or, in| would have made him an ornament to his profession and his 
other words, with a tyrannical ignoramus, by the name of, species. I do not believe, for all the many scenes of blood 
‘Crayton, who I sincerly believe was cordially hated, by all and rapacity in which he most likely took a large part, that Jack 
who did not despise him to, much to allow of the former feel- || ever did a deliberately cruel action in his life. Asa sailor, he 
ing. Among other vaxatious means which he devised for the | had but few equals, and no superior in our ship. He did not 
purpose of annoying his officers, was that of having a regular, eat, drink, nor sleep, like other men; but was always ready, 
‘sea watch of midshipmen, night and day, in the top, of which) what ever he might be about, to spring on deck, and lend an 
there was about as much need, in those piping times of ‘peace, \ active hand in any thing that it might be requisite to do. Ifa 
‘as there is for a ringtail in a gale of wind. It happened on) squall struck us in the mid-watch, and it was Jack’s watch in 
‘one clear moonlight night, when we had a spanking wind on) at the time, it made no difference; the surge of the ship and 
the quarter, and were cutting along through the blue sea, with) her heeling were sure to wake him, and the first thing you 
| as much sail set as we could cleverly stagger under, going at | would know, there he would be, out on the weather yard-ari, 
\the rate of about nine, two, that it was my turn, when the | before the quarter-deck midshipman had got half way to the 
| mid-watch was called, to take the main-top. This was no '| fore cockpit to tell the boatswain to call all hands. 

| very disagreeable place after all, when the weather was plea- | But it was of Jack’s story that I was speaking; and Ido 
| sant and the wind steady; for (be 11 spoken in a whisper) we | not know that I can amuse my readers better than by relating 

| would sometimes on such occasions, so far infringe upon our || it, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own words. , 
‘military duty as to stow ourselves snugly away, in a coil of | ‘It’s now near twelve years,’ said Jack, after he had delib- 
| rigging, and snooze out an hour or two of the long and soli- | erately adjusted all the usual preliminaries, such as taking in 
| tary watch. For my own part, I had done this so often that) a fresh quid, laying the old soldier carefully on the cap to dry, 
| the timidity and caution at first attendant upon any deviation | hitching up the waistband of his trowsers, and comforta- 
from discipline had gradually worn off; and it at last became so! bly stowing away his hands in the breast of his monkey jack- 
jcustomary, that as soon as I had got my head above the rim) et—It’s now near twelve years, since I shipped the first time 
lof the top, I was casting my eyes about to see which coil of |, in the service; and it was about a year before that I was con- 
‘ringing lay the snuggest for my back. || sarned in a bit of scrape which I shall never forget, if I live 
On the occasion to which I now particularly refer, however, || to be as old as the Flying Dutchman. What makes me think 
I did not feel, disposed to sleep. Knowing I would have the |! of it now, it was just such another night as this, only it hap- 
'mid-watch to keep, and not feeling very well, I had retired to | pened in the first watch, about six bells, or so. You see, I 
my hammock at about seven bells in the evening, and by the || was then in the little schooner Nancy. There was only four 
‘time that the lights were daused at 8’ocloek, had fallen into a lof us aboard; the skipper, captain Thomson, who for two 
\sweet and refreshing slumber. The noise on deck of their || weeks hadn’t been out of his berth, and who wasn’t expected 
itaking in studding-sails, when the wind freshened, did not|| to come on deck again, till we should bring him up foot fore- 
!waken me, and by the time that the first watch was out, and |! most; Jim Spenser and me, the only two before the mast; and the 
1 an officer sent down to call the relief, I was so completely re- || boy, a sickly, delicate little fellow, who didn’t take kindly to our 


I miss’d her plaintive numbers; 
I heard the tolling bell, 
It spoke of death’s long slumbers, 
It doom’d my soul to hell!— 
Since then, in bitter sorrow, 
I mourn, and weep, and rave! 





A WATCH IN THE MAIN-TOP. 


BY WIILLIAM LEGGETT. 
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h ways—and no wonder; for what with cooking for us, and | tion to both of us. During all this time the moon had been || fiend-like eyes were fixed upon me with a dusky, lurid glow, 
orethauling the medicine chest for the captain, and doing a thous- kw brigatly down upon us, rendering every feature of like that of coal in a furnace; but their glare kept slowly grow- 
and things that Jim Spenser set him about out of sheer mahce, Jim’s swollen and convulsed face as distinetly visible as if it|| ing duller and duller, like that of coals going out—and at last 
he was kept as busy as the devil ina gale of wind. Jim had been broad daylight, or if it made any difference at all,|| the balls rolled entirely up, till nothing but the thick blood- 
Spenser nated that boy worse than a soldier, and never missed | giving to _ amore ghastly look. His eyes glared on me shot whites were visible; his face turned almost black; blood 
an opportunity of doing him an ill turn. And yet Edward 1 like a wolt s, and seemed ready to start from his head with 
yas a good DOY, and as civil and obligin’ as any one I ever | Tage: his teeth gritted against each other, and foam stood 
fell in with in all my cruisings. I never could exactly ac. | onhis lips as white as on the caps of the waves around us. 
count for Jim’s using him so; but he was brute enough to | The poor boy, still seized to the rigging, fastetend an ear- 
tally over any one, whether he had cause or not. || nest look on the conflict, well knowing that his fate depend- 
Well, as 1 was saying, the captain was very sick. The, ed on the issue—and should Jim provevictorious, a dread- 
ist time he had been on deck, was when we touk our depart- | ful fate indeed; for I do really believe he would have murder- 
ue after we left the Straits, and he had given up all hopes of) ed him. 
ieaving his birth, till it should be for the purpose of being | ‘About this time a deep cloud came over the moon, casting 
launched over the side. Of course, Jim and I had to keep) darkness far and wide upon the waters. We were both of us 
sath and watch, and a pretty bright look-out too, for our little | nearly exhausted in body, but as firm in our purpose as ever. 
Nancy carried a taught rag, and we took advantage of the | Jim’s teeth gnashed together for very hate; and hugging me || tain. I havea dim recollection of trying to cry out; of the bub- 
aif easterly winds to crack it on pretty heavy. | with still sironger grasp than before, he made a desperate ling of the water as it rushed into my throat; then of a feeling 
had the second dog-watch, and besides, had been knock- effort to throw me, when his foot slipping in the blood, that || of having been thrown from a great height on to a rock shore, 
ing about on deck all day long; and by the time it came eight || had trickled on the deck from a cut I had received in my || to which, as I lay there sprawling and mashed, I involuntari- 
sock, I was glad enough to call my relief and turn in. Jim) head, we both staggered and fell over the rial into the sea! ly clung, that the waves, which seemed to wash up against 
iad made out to get into the skipper’s locker, in the course of | ‘The force of our fall caused us to sink to a considerable dis- || me, might not bear me off into the sea. After this all is a 
she afternoon, and had started rather more grog into his spirit. tance beneath the surface; and by the time that we emerged || blank in my memory, till I returned to my senses. When I 
room than he could well carry; so that when I went forward the clouds had passed away from the moon, by the light of|| first opened my eyes, Icould not help fancying myself in 
o the forecastle hatch to call him to the track, I found him | which I saw in one glance, the full horror of my situation. I|| another world; a tumultuous roaring sound, which I did not 
in adeep sleep; and it was some time before I could fairly | shall never forget that moment. A cold, chilly weight, like a | immediately distinguish to be that of the waves, was in my 
wake him. At last, when he understood me, he turned out of mountain of ice, seemed pressing on my heart, as I saw the|| ears, and the darkness was so deep that I could not discern 
his bunk in a surly humour enough, and as he staggered off, ! schooner, already far away, streaking it off at about nine knots, |) my hand, as I feebly raised one to my face. A faint recollec- 
not yet fairly sober, he kept grumbling and growling all the | an hour through the water, and not a soul aboard of her that || tion of the occurrences of the night then slowly began to re- 
way. Little did I mind his heavy words off a weak stomach, || could render me any assistance. The captain,as I said afore || turn, which I believe was first prompted by the sorenesg of 
however; so passing the word to him as to what sail I had \ was sick in his birth—too sick and weak even to move with- || my throat, of which every breath made me sensible. At 
carried, and how I had headed during ihe watch I left little || out help; and the boy—poor Ned—you know, was tied up to// length I became aware that I was still in the water, and that 
Naney in his charge, and stowed myself away for a snooze in ! the main-rigging; and I fancied [ could hear his shrieks above || I had been clinging to some floating object, which Providence 
the forecastle. I had been asleep, I suppose, for as much as}j the dashing of the waves around me, and the humming sound || had caused to drift in my way. I could not tell what it was 
three hours, when I was suddenly awakened by the sound of | that the water had left in my ears. There we were, Jim and || but it felt like a box or coop. I looked up; the moon of course 
mingled cries and cufses on deck, and as soon as my senses || me, in the wide, wide ocean, without so much as a plank to/}had gone down, and not a star shed its twinkling beam 
perfectly returned to me from the confusion of my dreams, I} cling to; but clinging to each other, and firmly locked together || through the deep blackness of the hour.—I turned my eyes all 
recognised the hoarse and angry voice of sulky Jim, as I} in the gripe of blood-minded hate. Jim’s rage did not seem || around the horizon; and my heart fluttered with an indescrib. 
used to call him, the screams and supplications of poor little \ at all abated by the desperate danger we were in; our fall had || able sensation, as I fancied I could perceive a very dim streak 
Ned, and, mingling with these, the heavy sound of a rope’s i caused him involuntarily to relax the hold of one of his hands; | of light in one part of it, as if the day was just ae to 
end, apparently applied to the naked back of the latter. I in. | but as we rose again above the water, he made a grab at my || dawn. My eyes became riveted to this spot; the streak 
stantly sprang on my feet, jumped up through the forescuttle,) throat, which he grasped so tightly, that his fingers seemed || grew wider and longer; in a little while (but it seeméd a long 
and rushed like a streak of lightning to the quarter-deck.| to meet around my wind-pipe. With his left hand he took me || while then) other streaks varicgated the heaven, and——But 
There indeed I saw a piteous sight. The little unoffending | by the hair, and bent my head backyard till I heard some-|| I am growing tedious. Day came at last,—when, judge my 
boy was scized up to the main-rigging by a peice of ratline| thing inside crack, and I fully believed that he had broke my || joy and astonishment at seeing the dear little Nancy herself, 
stuff, passed so taught around his wrists that the blood was | neck. I felt my eyes swell out of their sockets; the moon, || lying like a duck on the water, at a distance of not more than 
oozing from them in drops; his feet were made fast to the lub- | which was right above me, seemed going round and round, the || two cables, length from me! I looked to her main rigging— 
ber grating, and the great white-liverd bully, Jim, was stand- | air became a dusky reddish hue—then darker—darker—and || Ned was no longer there. Her sails were down; and the truth 
ing over him, his red eyes still redder with passion, and his 1 down again we sunk. When we rose Jim’s right hand was || flashed at once upon my mind. I strove to shout, but I was 
bloated cheeks pale and quivering from the same cause. Inj|/no longer on my throat, and I could breathe again, though || too weak—my voice had left me. I laughed—like a very idiot 
his hand he held a fathom of thirteen thread ratline, which he} each breath was attended with a terrible feeling of soreness, as 1 laughed, till I became completely exhausted; and then I wept 
was drawing off and laying on to poor little Ned’s bare back, | if the blood was bubbling through the holes that his finger nails jand sobbed like a child. Once more I strove to shout; but a 
till his tender white skin was all over steaked with blood. had torn clean through the flesh, as it appeared. I could not || sort of hoarse whisper was the only sound that I could utter. 
‘Hold off your hands!’ cried I, ‘you big cowardly lub-' see at first; but a dim perception of the sky and moon slowly || A fear now chilled my heart that, near as I was to succor, I 
ter,’ as I jumped before the wretch, just as he was about deal. retnrned to me—then a streak of lightning seemed to flash |, might yet be left to perish miserably in the ocean. I kept my 
ing another heavy blow. > across the heavens—was it lightning? I cast another glance || eyes riveted on the schooner, and tricd to strike out with my 
‘Stand away, Jack Gunn,’ he answered, ‘or you shall be sor- I up—no, it was Sim’s sheath-knife that flashed above my head || fect so as to approach closer to her; but my limbs were too 


. | : re F | : ‘ 
ry for it,’ | and was now descending towards my heart! With the quick- || weak and faint, and refused to make the effort. For a long 


‘Shame on you, Jim,’ said I again, ‘shame on you, to flog'| ness of thought I raised my arm to ward off the blow, and 1 time there was no stir aboard the Nancy; but at last I saw 
a poor doy in this dreadful manner.’ | heaven seemed all at once to renew my strength and courage. || Ned come on deck as if from the cabin, and leaning his head 
You see, tompmates, I wasa young hand at the bellows in || I caught Sim’s wrist, and stopped it, just as the point of the } on the taffarel he appeared to be weeping bitterly. What 
them days, and hadn’t seen so many lashes given at the gang-| blade grazed my flesh—A desperate struggle ensued. His | would I not have given to have been able to sing out, as that 


way as I have since; and every cut that fell on the poor little H eyes glared like balls of fire, and there was a large circle \| fellow on the lee cat head is now singing out ay-ay, in answer 


creature’s back seemed to go right to my heart. I couldn’t |) around them as black as our bends; his mouth foamed, and his|/ to the officer of the deck’s hail. If I could raise my voice, I 


‘land it; so I seized Jim by the collar of his red flannel shirt | tongue lolled away out like a dog’s. Once more he raised the || was sure that Ned would hear me, and come immediately to 
and | 

















started from his nostrils; his head dropped back, and without 
a groan he sunk to rise no more! For some time, not even 
death unloosed his convulsive grasp, and down we went to- 
gether, the corpse and me—down, down, down—I frantically 
struggling and striving to tear off his stiff dead fingers from 
my throat, for which my strength, now almost spent, seemed 
utterly insufficient. 

‘How long I remained in this situation, I cannot tell, for 
the horrors of the fate which now seemed certain—as the liv- 
ing and the dead were sinking thus together, locked in an in- 
separable grasp of hate—were too much for my senses to sus- 

















ooking right up into his eyes, (forhe was a head tallerthan || knife , in spite of tho gripe I had around his wrist; it descen- |) my relief. I tried—and could not. But the poor boy raised 
ue.) says I,* if you strike that boy again, you strike me.’ | ded—with a sudden effort ofa desperate strength and resolution his head and seemed earnestly looking around the horizon.— 
‘With all my heart!’ answered the bully, as dropping the | I seized the naked blade, clinging to it, although it cut almost | My hopes revived. At last after looking all around the hori- 
colt from his hand, he grasped me tightly round the throat,! through my hand, and, with an unexpected sleight turning || zon, and ovorlooking me, whom he little thought so close 
ind endeavored to throw me on deck. | its direction, it entered his own side, between two of the left | aboard of him, he turned away, and walked forward to the 
‘I didn’t take time to think what I was about, and if I had, ribs and penetrated to his heart! | forecastle. My heart dropped down within me as heavy as a 
I don't know that it would have made any difference, for my As the cold steel sunk into his flesh, Jim, sent up a horrid yell, | thirty pound deep sea-lead, and I gave all over for lost. With 
Courage was up, and I felt as wild as a hurricane. Yet Jim '' so fierce and wild,that the uneartlily sound seems ringing in my ! a frantic effort of despair, my agonized feelings burst out into 
“peneer wes no fool of an antagonist. He was upwards of ears this very moment. If his countenance was ghastly before it || a terrible yell, the loudness of which startled myself... It reach. 
s feet high, and a pair of fists as large and as tough as our) now assumed the expression of a fiend; his cheeks turned of a pur- ed the ear of Ned. He looked up—gazed all around again— 
“psail-haliard blocks, and arms like a pair of lower studding- | ple; color, his teeth were firmly clenched, and blood flowed pro- } run aft, and got the spy-glass from the companion-way—but 
"ul booms, But to it we went, pell mell, hugging each other, | fusely from his lips, which he had bitten alinost in twoin the ter- || before he raised it to his eye, he caught sight of me! He took 
= a tighter grasp than ever friendship occasioned, and tos- | rible agony of his demoniac passion. With the strength of ex- || off his tarpaulin, and waved it rapidly around his head, to let 
ma and tumbling about, while the deck shook under us like | xpiring frenzy, he seized me once more by the throat as if deter-|| me know that he had seen me—and then, in the wild joy of 
m Upper hanck of a foretopmast staysail. I don’t know how | mined to darg me down to the bottom: in vain I strove to loosen || his feelings he skimmed it far overboard into the sea. 
“thi manage to get the upper hand of a his ie “e oe — epee yes | Be a _ ae = pence 1 Nba 
wi : e together, neither of us slacking our hold) in my flesh, and his joints, as I tried to move his hands, were || w ren he had arrived at this pa is story, , J - 
_. "P together again we would get, without any advantage | us inflexible and tough as steel. It was with difficulty I could}! guess the rest as well as I can tell it. It was’nt long, you 
ang obtained on either side. The groans of the poor cap-| breathe.—All the blood in my body seemed collected in my | may be sure, before little Ned lowered away the stern-boat 
‘tins Who of course, had heard the whole of the occurrence; | head, which was overful to bursting. The sky above me be-|| and jumping from the taffarel into it, with a rashness that 
™ who was too weak to attempt any interference, were dis. gan to look as if all on fire, and danced round and round, like}! like to have cost him his neck, sculled her to me. It was with 
“ely audible; but these seemed only to add fresh determina. |, a dog-vane, ina whirlwind. All this while, Jim’s steady, || difficulty that he got me into the boat, and when we came 
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me a glass of clear brandy, which he poured down my throat | 
When was it the case that an allowance of grog did’nt warm | 
the heart of man and give him fresh strength and courage, | 
however weak and spiritiess? That sup of brandy revived me, | 
and with the assistance of Ned I got on board. For several | 
days I was unable to stir out of my bunk; and during all that | 
time, as good luck would have it, the wind continued steady | 
and the weather pleasant. As soon as J was able to listen. 
Ned told me what had happened after I fell overboard. The 
captain, it seemed, had tried to rise from his berth, and come’ 
on deck to separate us; but the effort had been too much for 
him, and he had fallen back on the floor and expired. Ned, 
by his violent struggle to get lose from the rigging, and by 
the use to which he had put his teeth, at last succeeded in| 
slacking up the knot of one of the scizings, and as soon as he 
had extracted one hand, found little difficulty in casting off | 
the line from the other wrist and from his ancles. With a pre- 
sence of mind not to have been expected from him, he imme- 
diately jumped to the tiller, and put it hard down, luffing | 
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alongside, he found it utterly impossible to get me on board, | holy scriptures, as ‘containing the most important and soul’ 
till he happened to think of the captain’s locker, and brought | satisfying knowledge. 


Here, through the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, he found the “pearl of great price,” and casting 
himself upon the friend of sinners, felt in his own happy ex- 
perience that “whoso drinketh of the water which Christ giveth 
shall never thirst.” Henceforward the scriptures became his 
study—their sacred truths his delight—and around the Sa- 
vior of men were twined his holiest affections! In consulting 


veloped in the character of Justin, which are worthy of spe- 
cial attention—his benevolence to his follow men, and his faith 
in the son of God. Nor were these plants of stinted growth, 
but watered by the dews of heaven, brought forth much “fruit 
unto eternal life.” 

Although he never assumed the ecclesiastical garb, but till 
the day of his death, wore the robes of the Philosopher, he 
was emphatically “a fisher of men.” 

Prompted by that expansive charity which “seeketh not 


had opportunity.” ‘The humble enquirer found ready access, 








Nancy right up into the wind’s eye; he then sprang forward 
letting go, as he ran, the main, fore, and gib haliards, thus | 
leaving the little schooner as quict as a log on the water, ex- 
cept what she might drift. A shift of wind took place in the 
course of the night, which had the effect to set her back to-| 
wards where I was unconsciously drifting on a coop, which | 
Ned luckily threw overboard immediately on getting loose 
from the main riging. It was a long time before my hand 
got perfectly well; and I don’t know what we should have 
done, if we had’nt fell in with a Liverpool trader, which on | 
learning our situation, spared us one of her crew, by whose as- 
sistance we were enabled to work our schooner, and in due} 
time arrived in New York? 

By the time that Jack had finished the above story, to which | 
I have been able to do but halting justice, the breeze, which | 
was pretty stiff at the beginning of the watch, had gradually | 
died away; and further conversation was interrupted by an or- | 
der from the officer of the deck to get ready to set fore and | 





main topmast studding sails. This order had hardly been com- | even while he confessed himself “a stranger and pilgrim on | 
plied with, when the sentry reported eight bells; as soon as earth,” encouraged him to “look for a city which hath foun- | 


which were struck, the relief was called; and when I saw the 
head of the midshipman, who was to take my place, above the| 
rim of the top, I seized hold of a backstay, and sliding down, 
in less that five minutes was fast asleep in my hammock. 





THE LIFE, 


CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS, OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 





Original. 





Among the multitude of persons to whose arduous labors! 
under the blessing of God, the Christian church was indebted || 
for its advancement in the first ages, there is perhaps no one | 


who holds a more conspicuous place than Justice Martyr. To, 
this place he is more particularly entitled, as the first individ- | 
ual after St. Paul,.who combined extensive human learning | 
with ardent piety. Yet like St. Paul he knew that the gos. | 
pel was truly “the power and wisdom of God,” and that “the | 
foolishness of God was wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God stranger than man’”—and like him too, he felt that “he 
that gloricth, should glory in the Lord.” 

Justin, surnamed the martyr, was born in the early part of| 
the second century, at Naplouse, formely Neapolis, and more | 
anciently Sychar or Shecem in Samaria, near to which our | 
Saviour rested at Jacob’s well. His Parents were not Christ- 
ians, and accordingly contented themselves with giving him a! 
philosophical education, to the attainment of which, he seems | 
to have applied himself with diligence. His enquiring mind i 
led him to constant investigation of all subjets which ap- | 
peared worthy his pursuit—Nor was he one of that number | 
who content themselves with mere superficial observation, and | 
quaff eagerly the stream of knowledge, without tracing it up! 





| tyr, a man whose character is as free from spot or blemish | 
| 


to his habitation, where he freely and gladly explained the 
things concerning the kingdom of God. And not content 
with being found of those who sought him, he searched out 
opportunities of usefulness, wherein he might dispense to 
others the blessings he valued as beyond all price. In the 
pursuit of the one great object for which he seemed to live, 
he was dismayed by no difficulties, and shrunk from no dan. 
gers. With a fearless heart he braved the storm of persecu-' 
tion, and looked even the “King of Terrors” with composure 


in the face. 
Are we asked “why it was that he was deterred by no ob-| 


the records of Ecclesiastical history, there are two points de- | 


her own,” he looked far beyond the narrow circle of his im- || 
‘| any country upon the face of the earth, and that our writers 


mediate acquaintance and strove to “do good to all men as he | 
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“4 Trip to Cinicnnati, No. III.” was received tov late to appear in th 
sent number.—“ The Strunger’s Reverie,” by Q. H. F.—“Oh, this te “4 
ful world of ours,’’ and the verses by J. P., will be published as 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1837 
—————— —<—<—=—] -_ a 
Our LieraturRE.—There seems to be a Variety of opinion 


among those who think they know something of the matter, 
“concerning the literature of our country. Some there are, 
| and of these not a few, who declare that we have no literature 
which we can call original—that our writers have borrowed 
| their style and every thing else, from the writers of Europe— 
|that we are mere copyists etc. ete. etc. Others assert that 
our literature is as original and as good as the literature of 








exhibit as much invention, tact, talent etc. as the writers of 
‘any land that may be arrayed in competition. We have no 
disposition to quarrel with either side on this important ques. 
| tion, we leave every one to the enjoyment of his own partic. 
‘ular opinion, and humbly beg leave to reiterate a charge 
| which has already been preferred against our periodical press, 
It is no less a charge than the neglect of native writers 
an undue partiality which extensevely prevails for the pro. 
| ductions of foreigners, and a kind of worship which is bes- 
towed upon their persons, whenever they may deem proper to 


| leave their homes beyond the seas and give usa call, by way 
| of friendship, and with a desire and intention of fleecing usto 


as large an amount as possible of our honest earnings. 





stacles from pursuing the course he had undertaken?” The- 
answer is obvious. By divine assistance, he climbed the 
mount of faith so high, that the storm-clouds of this world 
broke, and spenttheir fury only at his feet, while above and 
around him, the sun of God’s favor shone with unquenchable || 
brightness! It was “faith, the substance of things hoped for, | 
the evidence of things not scen,” that sustained him, and which || 


dations, whose builder and maker is God.” | 
Actuated by this invigorating principle, he did not hesitate | 
to enter the lists of disputation with the most renowned | 
champions of Paganism; and to bring forth to puble view the || 
most cogent arguments in behalf of Christianity, even though | 
he perilled his life by his daring! 

When in the reign of Marcus Amelius, he was arraigned | 
to answer for the crime of being a Christian, he boldly con. : 
fessed Christ before the Prefect, and persisted in that confes- ! 
sion, until having been imprisoned scourged, he surren- 
dered his life to the fury of the Gentifég.. 


i 
Thus in or about the year A D. 164 perished Justin Mar-| 





as any of the Christians in those days of trial, when the Lord || 
did indeed “sit as a refiner and purifier of silver;” i 
True, notwithstanding the sincerity of his Religion, Justin 
Martyr wasa philosopher, and unwarily mingled parts of hu- | 
man philosophy with evangelical truth. Yet this however bad | 
a precedent, was an error of judgment rather than of the! 
heart, and might have been done with the sole view of ren- || 
dering the religion of Christ acceptable to those philosophers, 1 
who as he himself had once done, were pursuing wisdom in || 
the labyrinth of uncertainty. | 
Those of his writings which survived the ravages of time, | 
are creditable to his memory. 








| 


Among them are two apologies for the Christian Religion, || 
written in the reigns of Marcus Antoninus Pius, and Marcus | 
Amelius. These apulogies nv doubt served in some degree to) 
ward off those calamities which the Heathen Emperors were | 
ever ready to bring upon all who turned from the worship of 
Idols. Besides, he confutes the calumnies charged against 





to its source. Accordingly in his earnestness, the systems of | 
the Stoics, the Peripateties, the Pythagoreans, and the Plato. || 
nists, all met his serivus attention; but the meagre dict of | 
mere philosophical speculation, failed to satisfy his hungry | 


soul, which yearned after that full satisfaction which a know- | 
|| In fact it appears to have been generally the defect of the fa- 


| thers and early writers of the Christian church, that they dis. | 
| played much more ability in pulling down false Religions than | 
| in building up the true one. 


ledge of the true God alone can afford. 

After pursuing with eager footstep every light of human 
learning that met his eyc, he found them to be but “Tones 
Fatui,” which lured him further and further from happiness 


Christians, in his dialogue with Trypho, a Jew? There still 
remain also of his writings, two Epistles, and an exposition of 
the true faith with some smaller works. 

Though all these evince much learning, yet it is said that his | 
style is harsh, and his arguments often weak and inconclusive. 


| really good, of foreign writers, on the contrary, we 


Many have been the scribblers, who were scarcely known 
beyond their own firesides, in old England, until they voyaged 
it over the Atlantic, and were bepuffed at no very moderate 


| rate, by the American press, in consideration of which, they 


have viewed, and reviewed, our people, our manners and our 
press, and poured out their redicule and contumely upon each 
with freely bestowed, and unsparing labor. 

Thus have we been doing, and thus have we been paid for 
years, and thus shall we be, until we turn our thoughts to our 
countrymen, who have been reared among us, and whom we 
know, and confer upon them some of the kind offices and 
favors which we have been so liberal in showering upon for. 
eigners. 

It may be possible that we have no original literature, we 
eat like Engishmen, we drink like Englishmen, we talk like 
Englishmen, and no one thinks about charging us with being 
copyists in these matters, but if some among us take up quills 
and write like them, there is immediately a stir made about 
originality, and we must be denounced accordingly. 

“It is something in the dearth of fame” 
to say that literature, and all literature, comes from England. 
There are a vast variety of literary institutions in our country 
and a pretty considerable number of what are called literary 
men, and if we have “no literature of our own,” may we not 
ask, is there any literature upon earth, that strictly speaking 
belongs to the age, or that the age can claim as original? 


There is indeed a great disparity between the specimens of 


authorship which now reach us from the “white cliffs of Al- 
bion,” and the works of Johnson, and his coterie of monpoli- 
zers, who lived in former times; and well for the writings of 
the present day and the taste the of multitudes who devour 
their productions, if no comparison be instituted between theirs 
and the works of their predecessors. 

It is no credit to the American press, that it should teem 
with the trash imported from Europe; if we copy, why not 
copy what is tolerable of our own, and not flood the arena of 
letters with the silly scribbliags of half-witted foreigners’ 
There are doubtless too many writers, and too much written 


for the good of commuaities, on both sides of the waters. 
| Those who read are compelled to wade through “Alps on Alps” 


of nonsense to ascertain what is meritorious, and it is a quest 
tion if they are ever rewarded for their pains; and much of 


| the blame for the foreign floods that reach us, as to be placed 


to the account of those rulers of the press, who are the first to 


publish and boast of it as no common feat,—the senseless stu 
that has been retailed until it sickened the sensible of Great 


Britain. 


We have no wish to ridicule or say aught against what Is 
would give 


and contentment! After stooping to quench his thirst at every | 0n the whole, it will appear that the respect paid to the | them all the credit they deserve, but we cannot discover the 
fountain of worldly wisdom, he realized the truth of the Sa- || Memory of Justin is not unmerited; and that his name must | justness or the propriety of accepting both the good and the 


viour’s words “that whose drinketh of this water shall thirst || Stand as for ages it has done, among the most able defenders || bad, and excluding entirely the works of 
i) 


again.” 
In this period of doubt and uncertainty Divine Providence 
through the instrumentality of a stranger, directed him to the 








American authors. 


eee ar Set J.P || ‘There is too much truth in the following remarks, which we 
| have copied from the Philadelphia Lady’s Book: 
Bear paitently the ills you canuot avoid. \| There are about twenty two hundred papers entitled uews 
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= published in these Unitgd States. Among these as con. | such, that an evening might occasionlly be passed very pro-|| Souruern Lirrerary Messencer—The October number 
| actors we number many of our celebrated men. In point of || fitably and agreeably at the Museum. Here is to be seen || comes fast upon the one issued for September. The papers it 
a number we exceed the press of any other country, and in point | almost every thing in Nature—at any rate a part of it, and in|| contains, vary from the grave to the gay, and will repay the 
the of talent we certainly do not fall short, if we do not exceed. | some instances the largest—from the moth to the Mastodon; |/ reader dopble for the time occupied in their perusal. 
Where 2 few years ago the untutored Indian was sporting his || as well as curiosities—which embrace rare, scarce, uncom- ————— 
— tomahawk in his savage war dance, there is now printed and ] mond, wonderful, fanciful, and useful specimens of handiwork | Lapres’ Companton.—Here is the Ladies’ Companion, a little 
circulated the page of intellect, equal in every way to the oldest | —of ancient and modern, savage and civilized, nations of all i less prompt than usual, for it generally arrives on the first of 
7% Gazette of the old countries—its columns well diversified, and | parts of the world.—But as it would be imppossible for the | the month. The delay was occasioned, says the publisher, by 
oe its typography of exquisite neatness. What an aid to civiliza- || visiter to comprehend at asingle glance all that is to be seen, jan accident which occured to the engraving, and deprived 
si pit Printing-press? The mightiest effort of human ge- || so would it be impossible for us to write of all ina single para- | him of the pleasure of presenting it to his subscribers. In 
| nigs—the power of shedding light upon the blackest veil of | graph; we must, therefore, defer whatever else we my have to | the October number he promises to make amends, by furnish- 
~ sapertitiv n—its value is incomprehensible; and we, a ren. say, until another time,—merely remarking that we very | ing an extra plate in one of the succeeding numbers. This 
oo people, enjoy its advantages in every imaginable shape, from | much like to see whole families, and particularly parents and i” the only ee the country, we believe which has an | 
: ihe diamond type of the miniature edition to the relieved letters || children, visit the Museum together—it should be a place of engraving in every number, and the engravings are worth the 
sy for the blind. Though these are advantages we as a people 1 familiar intercourse and study; and not merely a fashionable | subscription price, which is but three dollars, if paid in ad- 
on did not originate, we as a people improved, and that by talent i resort.—We confidently expect to see the Museum well atten- | Vance. 
mg which would have done honor to any country in Christen- | sia grave and gay, young and old, this fall and coming | Lay's Boox:—This periodical is creditable alike to its 
hat "Sa there is genius amongst us the inventive spirit of the | ; Pan ae et ‘ ae “te sri ont benneetenelnere 
n time shows; and that we have men of talent in the science of ||. nmmnee ens z nee punlapinpeadiiad, i ao i ae ' ane eta _ _ -— 
a literature is proudly shown in the persons of many citizens of || lish artist, flourished during Ge ile gt - Charles 1.,to whom |/° ra a mp i Pe a sarees 
= our country, and yet why will ye, Oh! Editors, allowing this to eaheaeltescl ns sae -~nipega-omniaaeermtaimeciepsinananecetneg RAEN aie aa a et — = pweeiee 
" be undoubtedly true—why will ye smother the talent of your || ee ye a wo on rs inches, I cst = RRC: eet eg ai et nam 
ts. countrymen by exhibiting your devotedness to every wander- | i icceaaicaiiiia Ty x nen : to rie “er and of | : . — 
. ing Trollope who may honor (!) our shores with a visit, to | arts © ch hie si he Pe “ee P oe hn jonor their nup- || AMBITION 
wil castigate your submissive attitude with a prostituted pen? They lived ; ne mere le eae a “ ee a 
_" why is the itinerant’s production more welcome to your col- ‘ae ott P om a ner “s td tia : ecome the parents |! BY DR. - ¥ noni ER. 
y umns that the composition of a native writer. Can you deny 1 pare ng wit: eas pene ve oe s, all ~ others “i Original. 
> that you give one column to your countryman Birp and ten tioned, He aa vg pet pee y aa Sian well ee i {Il directed ambition, 
to to the Magazine Editor Marryarr! and why? is “Snarleyow” || th de ache » aged 79, and his wife in 1709, at Mast in Gatapeiemnnns ene 
é ee jeaae . an We : || the a vanced age of 89. And misery then commpnces.? 
superior to “Calavar” or “Nick of the woods,” or is it the false | ; : ‘ : ed 
On the occasion of the ‘Marriage of the Dwarfs,’ Waller | Whilst one from his cradled iniancy t6 maturer years, has 


ny ; : i 
idea, that because one is produced from abroad that it would || | ved endet the Siatunlng enue, enateating Rewhanl- veteaps 


wrote a poem, which commences thus: 


to 5 

be preferable to your readers? what renders it so? the scenes || : 
in “Calavar” are laid as distant, and, you must allow, are | Poa gn or chance make others wive; precepts of a fond and kind parent; and who has enhaled do- 

= ‘ . § ’ | ut nature did this match contrive; ; = : i i 
od more ably treated than in “Snarleyow.” Captain M. is enti-| oe ae as i have Adam fled, —— mg om - a aon. a j es r Gatigner ate 

a oe 7 s she denied her little bed nocence. er leaving the paternal r i 
te tled, it is true, to your respect as an original, and forcible de- | To him, for whom steers seem’d to frame : , 8 ? p i on —- the wide 
And measure out this only dame.?”— | world, amid all its pleasing temptations, and its sea of troub- 


les, without any other guide to direct him, than the chart of 
his own virtuous inclinations and habits; which were delinea- 
ted upon his youthful character—and which were from the 
cradle instilled into his very nature; and which appeared to 
'“strengthen with his strength, and grow with his growth”— 

But now comes the test, he launches wide, and with glow- 
ing expectations into the affairs of life—not doubting—all be- 


y lineator of sea-life, but he is at least a quasi Englishman, and | 
is less entitled to your influence than the American author. I} D ; ; are 

merely introduced these two gentlaman’s names because each ||. ISAPPOINTMENT.—In general, in reference to the transac- 
holds a distinguished station in Literature, and not that either || — - - rn ny nny — = pth eel: 
of them would be benefitted by the tone of your Gazette now, inka iP er — oo sevclenenarieliens 
and I use their names illustratively—as applicable immedi. || <"°" rennin — qehenneen se sdeage olisangiecenna 
ately to the subject. || for disappointment, we are sometimes doomed to endure the || 
No writer is esteemed as much at home as he is abroad, | a ee ee ee + nee, — a oi ? ; ‘ 
is an axiom which has much truth in it, but it is not a reason | aig sone ronan ema meee es ee Ss Sr eee ae efive 
he should not be, and it is only the inconsiderate who think } = 2 igenemegneshs pred — ii on } sages ragene: ong oie ice — — “ : 
accordingly. Take for example the writers for periodicals.| which memory would delight to linger. Such, for instance, || finds that he is deviating almost insensibly, (though but lit- 
With what eagerness do our journals seize upon foreign seal is peculiarly the case, when we receive unkind and ungener- | tle ) from the paths of moral rectitude. But yet not too late 
'| ous treatment from those whom we thought were our friends, | he retraces his steps, conscience as yet has but slightly stung. 


ductions to fill their columns, and on the whole, it may be a/| | 
: y |and in whom we may have placed implicit confidence, and || He still goes on, wending his way through temptations that 


case similar to a very interesting tale by a very able author, | | 
g y y ’|| even gone so far as to uncover to their view our private con- | now assail him innumerably. Yet firm.—yet promising and 
|| steadfast in course—unsuspected and ever unsuspecting. 


published in the Lady’s Book some year or’ two ago which | 
for what sympathy, ie home sedinllatin our pon aa sees rn i ne, Se eee - as of mankind, : : ; 
be shewn to it, might have been enjoved by the readers of| instances of this character, are of comparatively unfrequent Relatives, friends and all that are dear; ever dote on him. 
, the Lady’s Book alone, had it not been published as an original | eee eee eee en <6 ogee " ~ Renan — pleasingly Tr ~ 
article in one of the most popular English Magazines, and \ a ee cengpsanenae nies eed real friends, || day, when he will shine as « bright = ee Ve aan 
from which almost every journal in the United States copied | but because we have been deceived by those in whose honesty | tellectual firmament, and when the light of his knowledge 
it. Tallude to the tale of “Duenna.” |! and friendship we trusted, and Icft a prey to their insidious | shal! lighten and make plain the untroden paths of science.— 
The number of the Knickerbocker for October, 1836, will machinations. Consequently, were it not that we had confid- But yet their bright hopes may be blasted, and that which ap- 
prove more conclusive that we underrate native talent. In it| ed opr secret thoughts to unworthy minds, we should have as | peared so fair, may end in gloom, for the star that will so 
f are shown no less than seven articles, from that Magazine pub. | — reason for rejoicing as regret, inasmuch as we loose | brightly shine, may ~ reed a : 
nothing, and have the testimony of our own conscience, that || Onward he goes, delighted, and delighting—he takes flight 


lished in the Ladies Cabinet of Fashion, Music and Romance || i p {oe : ; : : 
|| we ourselves have not deviated from the path of rectitude and | as it were upon eagle wings, soaring amid the lowering clouds 


. Which is heralded as a very distinguished periodi 
‘ eriodical. How!) . | 4 F 
y g P '| virtue; and hence, are not the cause of our own misfortunes. || of uncertainty, to lofty heights of temporal fame. Success 


f often do the very papers who thus fav ign li 
avor fereign literature, or | | ‘ ad nti " 
Y pap & 7 °F | “We should learn lessons of wisdom from experience, and |/attends him. Still onward he goes, aiming yet higher than 
'the point he has reached; and now intoxicated and bewildered 


What appears to be foreign literature, have anathematical de- || ne ; “oy ; b Ta 
nunciations against the peorle of the United States for not sup- not suffer every one who has the sem lance of purity in his | th . 

porting National Literature! Let the blind lead the blind and | “PPC@rances ok ey wee Salen ahd Sie, So ee oo ne A eet OE ES ee 

‘ | with the springs of our happiness; we should also expect,|/ pinnacle of earthly grandeur, but fails—and with it shows 


j we know the consequence. Until the many (by no meansall) ||, . ; . hg j i i 
|| which would in some degree prepare us to meet, disappoint- | what is human, in a word, uncertainty. 


Editors, who j i i i i 
: n their vocation exercise great influence, cease || aac ‘ i 
g fee || ments, as no foresight possessed by mortals, can behold them |! This is the reverse of fortune. Now he falls! great is the fall 


to render homage to that whi : 
g which comes from a great distance, | . : | T i 
we shall ever - ; ete | in futurity, and therefore cannot prevent their occurrence. land how changed the man!—That which he thought once sub- 
@ a people of mediocre ability—because there | hi i i i i 
are no ind : 3 : | es || lime, he now thinks rediculous, and that which he once receiv- 
ucements for genius to develop itself like those ex- || | ¥ ith indi i 
Ht ,ed as moral, he now looks upon with indifference. He sinks 
| with careless and reckless ease into the lap of dissipation, 
‘Things which ie once abandoned and shunned, he new fon- 
idles and embracecs.—and deep! deeper still! sinks into the 
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isting elsewhere, Its lights are shown in an hundred ways and || , cannenndlien an gion ie gages, Sor teat Setanday, 
we plainly sce that it wants merely the incentice to rival, aye | it was anne that Mr. Feorge Brewster, formerly editor 
Surpass, older nations, Our Literature and our Mechanical | of the I ittsburgh Saturday Evening Visiter, is engaged as as. | 
“genuity exhibit it every day |) sociate editor. Mr. Brewster is already favorably known to | 
ee <4 if . . . . . tt $ H ; . "eEn)} i 
“ill ou} ; | y F re ‘abyss of inextricable misery and woe. And the evening of his 
No ill will guides my pen—I never had, and possibly never | the public, and will again be welcomed among the editorial | abyss 0 y : , . g 
Will have, cause to call upo iin we i: || family. life which he longed to spend in happiness, is now, in the 
vod orm: ' morning of his existence clouded with melancholly, and spent 
lin the bitterness of complaint. “Alas!” he cries”—‘“O? miser- 


Editors, but in your hands are placed the levers on which the | The Atheneum, which has heretofore been under the edi- 

Sood of your countr . : . | torial supervision of Mr. T.S. Arthur, is one of the best fami- 
J y rests, and you will not certainly object | : : ¥ i | : - 

to any method being peated oat sods oniies wor pies . \|ly papers in the United States, and deserves an extensive pay- |able man that I am!—had I not worshipped at the shrine of 

Ous enzase; 3 : oe waa | . ‘Ambition. And oh! could I have but seen the error of my 

engagements you do not consider, and which when shewn || !& Patronage. wtieinnemiumies : F th li 
Tam sure you will use your taleats ‘ fart! i |, way—and checked my ruling passion—with little of what 
: your talents to further. || American Moxtuty.—The number for October, has been || the world culls honorable, I should now he content.” 
jon our table sometime, its literary contents are interesting | 
‘and valuable, of the political we forbear to speak, as we es- | 











MisFoRTUNE IMPARTIAL.—“Dont be frightened,” says some 
old author, “if misfortune stalks into your humble habitation: 
‘she sometimes takes the liberty of walking into the presence 


| chamber of kings.” 


Tae Mesev " Pe 
pre Mcsev .—-The long evenings have now come, and as) 
¥ are frequently at a loss to know where and how to dis-| chew any and every thing in the line of party. The Ameri- 


<n wen fragment of time, which is consequently so often ||can Monthly ranks among the first of our magazines, and is 
¥ wasted, we would take the liberty of hinting to all |ia creditable representative of our improvements in literature. 
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THE WINDS. 
Original. 


The winds, the winds!* how the tall trees bend 
To the force of their viewless power! 

While their party-color’d robes descend 
To the earth ina leafy shower. 


The winds, the winds! how with dirge-like moan, 
Tbrough the pine-tree’s branches straying, 
They tell of the glory of summer gone 
And of blossom and fruits decaying. 


The winds, the winds! how the white clouds fly, 
By the force of the wild winds driven! 

Careering away through the deep blue sky— 
The wide, deep vault of heaven! 


Like ships at sea, with their sails all set— 
See, see, where their course they urge, 

And now as by counter currents met, 
Hang o’er the horizon’s verge. 


There is ne spot on the earth’s broad breast, 
Or the face of the rolling deep, 

From north to south, or from east to west, 
Secure from the wild wind’s sweep. 


They sweep o’er the sea, and they sweep through the skies, 
And though firm as the rock-based tower, 

The pride of the forest all prostrate lies, 
By the force of their reckless power. 


*Tis its height and its might that the fierce winds tempt 
In the pride of their strength to assail, 

Whilst the pliant and lowly remain exempt 
From their rage in the shelter’d vale. 


It is thus that the bosom of pride possessed 
By passion and pride is torn, 

Whilst the humble and meek like the halcyon’s nest, 
Secure through the tempest are borne. 


The winds, the winds, they are tranquil now, 
And the face of the ucean vast 

Nota trace contains, not wreck to show 
Where the breath of their power has pass’d. 


The winds, the winds, they are lull’d to rest, 
They have ceased their dirge-like wail; 

They are hush’d,—as a babe on its mother’s breast,— 
In the Jap of the sunny vale. 


Thus when the storms of life are past, 
As tranpuil be its close 
As calm the spirits rest, at last 
Relieved from all its woes. cet 


* The clouds, the clouds.—M. .4. Browne. 
The snow, the snow.— Halleck. 
The water, the water.—4non. 
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Preservation of the deciduous teeth—its importance to the health and dura- 
bility of the permanent ones. 


The preservation of the deciduous or temporary teeth, until 
by the spontaneous absorption of their fangs they are removed 
to make room for the more robust and substantial ones, by 
which they are to be succeeded, is of the greatest importance. 
It is important, because upon their health the health and dura- 
bility of the adult teeth ina great measure depend, and upon 
the health of the latter depends, to a considerable extent, the 
health and comfort of the individual. But as the physical 
structure and character of these teeth are so different from the 
permanent. ones, and only intended, in the benevolent provis- 
ions of Providence to subserve a temporary purpose, the reme- 
dial agents, indicated in the treatment of the latter, would 
seldom, even were tiey admissable, be resorted to for the pres- 
ervation of the former. 

Fortunately, a more simple and quite as successful a plan 
of treatment, for their temporary preservation, may be adopted. 
For this purpose the first thing we propose is, to heep the teeth 
clean. This may be done by a free and regular use of a tooth 
brush. One should be used at least twice a day; say morning and 
evening. For this purpose a child’s brush should be obtained, 
with three rows of bristles, from three eights to one-half inch 


in length, soft and clastic. One of this description will readily | 


adapt itself to all the inequalities of the teeth, and remove, 
if well applied, every particle of food and such other extra- 
neous matter as may have lodged between them, or be retained 
in any of the indentations upon their grinding surfaces. By 
the friction of the brush, too, a healthy action is imparted to 
the gums, and that claminy and irritating mucous, with which 
the teeth of children are almost always covered, and which 
constitutes one of the most frequent causes of their decay, is 
also removed. 

If parents and guardians would pay more attention to the 


a 


‘teeth of their children the services of the dentist would be | after the absorption of their fangs have commenced, U 
comparatively seldom required; but upon this subject a mis- | the cuspidati and incisores it is never advisable, For th 
‘taken notion very generally prevails. Many persons sup- | removal of superficial caries on the lateral surfacer of hes 
pose that the teeth require no attention at this early age, and | teeth — have recommended the use of the file; but we think 
are consequently guilty, very often, of the most culpable inat- || the propriety of the operation very questionable. The jarrin 
tention to the future well-being and happiness of their off- || that would necessarily be produced by it would, we pom 
spring. It should be borne in mind that the formation of the | think, be likely to disturb the permanent ones, and interfere 
adult teeth are at this time going on, and that in proportion | with the healthy process of their formation. 

‘as the functional operations of the parts concerned in their | Whenever, therefore, these teeth decay and ache, as it jg 
production, are carried on in a perfect, and healthy manner, desirable that they should be retained in the jaws as long as 
will they be perfectly and healthily formed, and consequently |/ possible, soothing anodyne preparations should be applied 
enabled more effectually to resist the action of the usual exci- i The temporary teeth usually decay more rapidly after they com. 
ting causes of decay. Of this, however, we shall have occa- eae than the permanent ones; but the pain occasioned 
sion to speak more particularly hereafter. ‘thereby, though sometimes very severe, is seldom as excrutiat. 

But to those concerned in the raising of children we would | ing, and generally yields more readily to adontalgics. Pain, 

‘here take liberty to say, if they would save them much future in the temporary as as the permanent teeth, is generally the 
pain and suffering, and have them retain their teeth through | result of an exposure or inflammation of the lining membrane 
life, pay attention to them early, and in this respect, they may | or periostrum of their fangs; but the former in these is gene- 
‘be assured, they will have discharged their duty to them in a rally soon absorbed; so that, however severe and torturing it 
_paramount degree. And tothe dentist we would also add, that | may be at the time, is comparatively of short duration. The 
if he fails to urge the importance and impress the propricty of | inflammation is sometimes so great as to occasion suppura. 
this subject upon the heads of families, and those having the care | tion and alveolar abscess. An occurrence of this kind js 
‘of children, by whom his services are employed, he is guilty | always to be dreaded. When, therefore, it is apprehended, 
jof unpardonable negligence in the discharge of his duty, and || to prevent which leeches should be applied to the inflamed 
| unworthy of the confidence reposed in him. | gum; and should they fail to afford relief, the faulty tooth 
| Most of the diseases to which the teeth of children are lia- | should at once be removed; for in that case it would be better 
ble, are the result of inattention. By neglecting to clean them | to risk the consequences likely to result from its premature 
‘regularly, particles of food and other extraneous matter that | loss than the injury an abscess would be almost sure to inflict 
|gets between them or lodges around the edges of the gums | upon its successor. 

‘remain, until they undergoa chemical decomposition. Thus || Too much importance, however, as we have already endeav. 
\they become, in a very short time, a source of great irritation | ored to show, cannot be attached to the preservation of these 
both to the teeth and gums, causing the former to decay, and | teeth. ‘They should be retained, if possible, until, by the spon- 
|vitiating the mucous secretions of the latter, which, in conse- || taneous absorption of their fangs, they loosen and drop out them- 
quence thereof, is rendered prejudicial to the health of every | selves, as their premature loss generally gives rise to a con- 
|part of the mouth. | traction of the span of the maxillare, and consequently toa 

From these causes the deciduous teeth are often very soon | subsequent irregularity of the permanent teeth. Hence their 

‘involved in general and complicated caries, subjecting the lit- extraction should never be determined on unless called for by 
\tle sufferer not unfrequently to the most torturing and agoni- | some very pressing emergence. 

‘zing pain, and many times depriving it of the first long before || In conclusion we would remark, as has been before inti- 
‘the time comes for the second set to appear. Some teeth sail mated, it is important that the gums be kept healthy; for 
‘more susceptible to the action of chemical agents than others ||every morbid condition of these parts not only tend to 
‘and in proportion to their susceptibility or predisposition to dis- ||impair the health of the deciduous tecth, but also con. 
ease of any kind are they influenced by them. When they are of | tribute to an imperfect formation of the permanent ones, es- 

_a hard, dense texture, they are not very easily affected; but when ! pecially the enamel, as the membrancous sac from which this 

‘they are soft and chalky the greatest care and and attention is | outer crystaline covering is produced, derives its nourishment 
“necessary to preserve them even for the short period they are | and support exclusively from them. In proportion, therefore, 
required. This, however, in a majority of cases, may be done, jas the one becomes diseased, the functional operations of the 
| By cleaning the teeth twice a day with cold water and a brush, || other become impaired; and in proportion as the enamel of a 
such particles of food and other extraneous matter as may || tooth is imperfectly formed, so is the protection which it affords 
have lodged between them will be removed, and thus the evils | to the tooth lessened; and hence teeth that are formed while 
arising from their decomposition in the mouth will be pre- ||the gums are in an unhealthy condition, are more easily acted 
| vented, upon by chemical agents, or injured by mechanical violence. 
| ‘To obtain the full amount of benefit the use of the brush is || The discases of the gums, and treatment proper for the 
capable of imparting, it should be commenced at an early age; I same, will be noticed hereafter. 

‘say at three years, and carried to an extent sufficient to main- | ———————— 
tain the natural color of the teeth; that is, to prevent them from i Anecpote oF Jonn Apams.—Behind the house of John 
becoming stained, or in any way discolored, else the advantages || Adams, lics a meadow of some extent, with which is connected 
proposed by it, will only be partially attained; for after they || an anecdote he was wont himself to relate to the last days of 
have once begun to decay, it is impossible, by this mans, ! his life. We extract its narration from the History of Quin- 
though its ravages may be, in some measure, stayed, to restore ey, the author of which has heard it from his own lips. It is 
them to health. This object may be fully accomplished simply || interesting, as showing that from accidental circumstances 
with a brush and cold water, without the aid of any dentifrice. } often spring the most important changes in the lives and for- 
We mention this because many persons are under the impres- | tunes of distinguished men. We only premise, when young, 
sion that a powder ought always to accompany the use | President Adams senior, was but little attached to books 

‘of the brush. Cases, it is true, do sometimes occur where || Study was to him a task. 

‘dentifrices are nevessary; but it is only as remedial agents | “When I was boy, I had to study the Latin grammar, 
that they are ever required—as preventives they are never || but it was dull and I hated it. My father was anxious to 
called for. lsend me to college, and therefore I studied grammar till I 

When the enamel, from neglect, or any other cause, becomes | could bear with it no longer; and going to my father, I told 
| stained or discolored, if the gums be healthy, a powdsr should || him I did not like to study, and asked for some other employ- 
be used once or twice a day, until it be restored to its natural || ment. It was opposing his wishes, and he quick in his ans- 
color; but if the gums be in a turgescent and spongy state, | wer. ‘Well John said he ‘if Latin grammar docs not suit 
| the use of a tooth-powder of any kind will be highly improper, | you, may try ditching; perhaps that will. My meadow yon- 
as it would tend to increase the irritation already in them, and || der needs a ditch, and you may put by Latin and try that.’ 

_ thus, by rendering the secretions of the mouth still more vis- || “This seemed a delightful change, and to the meadow I 
| cid and vitiated, (a natural consequence of diseased gums,) |} went. But I found ditching harder than Latin, and the first 

| hasten the destruction of the teeth. The benefit derived from the | forenoon was the longest I ever expericnced. That day [ate 
use of tooth-powders is attributable the mechanical action they | the bread of labor; and glad was I when night came on. That 

exert upon the teeth. Great care should, therefore, be taken night I made some comparison between Latin grammar and 
| in procuring them, that they be composed of ingredients that || ditching, but said not a word about it. I dug the next fore- 
| do not act upon the tecth chemically; for it is well known that noon, and wanted to rcturn to Latin at dinner; but it was 
most of the dentifrices vended in the shops for whitening and humiliating and I could not do %t. At night, toil conqueree 
| beautifying these organs, contain more or less acid, and con. | pride, and I told my father—one of the severest trials of my 
|| sequently exercise a deleterious instead of a healthy action | life—that if he chose I would go back to Latin — 
|| upon them. || He was glad of it; and if 1 have since gained any rane 
| Caries of the temporary molares may sometimes be arrested it has been owing to the two days labor in that abominable 


by plugging; but this operation should never be performed || ditch.— American Mag. of useful knowledge. 
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